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Columbia College united with Chicora College for Women. In Ohio, Lebanon 
University and Wilmington College combined at Wilmington and the Christian 
Biblical Institute and Defiance College united at Defiance. Among important 
changes now in process may be noted the combination of Leandcr Clark with 
Coe College in Iowa, and the union of Southern University with Birmingham 
College in Alabama. U n > ons of this character are so important at this stage of 
the war -situation that the Council is disposed to study them carefully with a 
view to analyzing the types of combination which have been effected. Among 
other recent alterations which might be cited in the , present situation is a 
transfer by the Baptists of their college at Pella, Iowa, to the Reformed „Church 
in America. Thjs also is a significant move, which may prove to be a precedent 
of considerable importance. 

THE EFFECT OF THE CIVIL WAR ON COLLEGES 

Under the pressure of abnormal war conditions, which come only once in 
a generation or more, one's thought naturally turn's to the Civil War for the 
only possible analogies to our present condition. There have been many changes 
in the college movement since that time. Only 262 of our present colleges and 
universities were in existence before 1861 and the parallel is not by any means 
complete. During the Civil War, which was_ fought very largely by boys of 
college age and in which the preliminary training was comparatively simple, the 
tendency was to close up colleges or continue with a mere skeleton organization 
and scarcely any students. Today the much larger proportion of the curriculum 
bearing some direct relation to _ war training, together with the selective draft, 
have greatly reduced the necessity for closing institutions. Co-education is also 
an important factor in keeping up attendance. In some cases the college campus 
was the scene of actual fighting between 1861 and 1864, and in the case of Emory 
and Henry College the plant was seriously damaged. Some of those which are 
now rated as first-class institutions were compelled to close'during that period 
and we have some striking examples also of effective combinations which were 
made with good permanent results. Randolph-Macon College, Emory and Henry 
College and Washington and Lee College were all shut down for the period pf 
the war, and many other schools were practically empty. Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege lost all of its endowment and was compelled to change its location; Emory 
and Henry College was used as a military hospital. Leander Clark College was 
forced to change its location to a more favorable site. Among those which 
combined successfully, as a result of war conditions, we may note the union 
of Washington and Jefferson Colleges. There have been other unions of interest 
in tike college field both preceding and following war times. Franklin and 
Marshall colleges were united at Lancaster, Pa., in 1853, after each had con- 
tinued independently for a generation. 

Jn 1895 a combination was made resulting in the present Milwaukee-Downer 
College, and in 1913 Baldwin University and Wallace College combined at the 
present location in Berea, Ohio. While it is undoubtedly true that some insti- 
tutions were forced out of existence from the pressure of the Civil War and 
the panics 'of the 70' s which followed, it is not to be supposed that the alterations 
in the government list, which show a loss of almost one hundred institutions of 
college grade as between the maximum numtfer and the number now in existence, 
are an actual mortality of colleges. This startling change in the number of 
institutions reported indicated a movement towards standardization by which a 
considerable group of schools, which should never have been rated as colleges, 
were reduced to a proper classification. 

On the whole it would seem that ^he college situation today is infinitely less 
serious than it was during Civil War times. Endowments are larger, students 
more numerous, institutions are more generally distributed and supported by 
alumni, facilities are at hand for a massing of forces for effective work and the 
lines along which colleges may proceed, with a reasonable expectation of future 
progress, are quite clearly defined. Even in the face of war conditions during 
the. year of 1917, $39,597,000 were contributed to the cause of education, the 
largest amount which has ever been dedicated to that cause in a single year. 
While the changes in personnel and type of work^ represent a natural adjust- 
ment to new conditions, the college world is conscious of a solidarity and ful- 
ness of power in its progress which has never before been realized. 



